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explorers he received, posthumously, the
Roquette Medal, from the Societe de
Geographic of Paris. His exploration of
the Greenland and Kennedy Channels,
the discovery of Hall Basin and Robeson
Channel, the determination of the extent
of Grinnell Land and Greenland some two
degrees of latitude northward, and his dis-
covery of the unknown frozen Polar Sea
were achievements which placed his name
in the forefront of American explorers.

SVEN ANDERS HEDIN
Explorer of the Desert of Central Asia

SIR  SVEN HEDIN

CVEN ANDERS HEDIN, one of the
^ greatest Asiatic explorers, was born
in Stockholm in 1865, the son of a Swed-
ish architect. Educated in his native city
and at the chief university of his country,
Upsala, he began his life's adventure
at twenty by wandering through Mesopo-
tamia and Persia. In 1890 he was a mem-
ber of an embassy sent by King Oscar
to the shah of Persia, and he profited by
this occasion for studying further the lan-
guages of Asia. Thus he made a journey
through Khorasan and Turkestan, going
as far as Kashgar to ascertain if it would
serve as a base of operations for the ex-

ploring of the heart of Asia, on which he
had long set his mind. His interest in
Persia was so aroused that he returned to it
later overland from the Black Sea, and made
a most useful journey through the salt
deserts to the eastward of Teheran, and so
by way of the River Helmund and Belu-
chistan reached India. During the journey
he traced in part the historic route of Marco
Polo through Persia.

Hedin devoted all his youth and early
manhood to the task of preparing him-
self for his great adventure. He learned
to draw, to climb, to sail, to use all the
scientific instruments in any way helpful
to him; and in spite of his intense study
he kept himself as fit as an athlete training
for a long race. For several years he stud-
ied the geography of Central Asia, partly at
home, and partly at the University of Ber-
lin, under Baron von Richthofen, a first-
rate geologist, as well as a geographer who
had won fame by his scientific exploration
of China in 1860 and 1868-72. Setting out
from Stockholm on October 16, 1893, Hedin
traveled by steamer and rail to Orenburg as
his starting point. He returned to Stock-
holm, by way of Peking, on May 10, 1897.

Between these dates he had crossed in
two directions the most terrible desert in
the world, the Takla-makan; he had ex-
plored unknown regions in northern Tibet,
and made three excursions in the Pamirs;
he had cleared up the mystery of a strange
desert lake, Lop-nor, mentioned by Marco
Polo, and had generally drawn back the
curtains of darkness that covered a large
part of Central Asia. Danger had taken
many different forms but none had been
able to deter Hedin. He had mapped out
thousands of miles, investigated the geology
of unknown regions, studied the winds,
moisture and temperature on plains and
mountains and wildernesses, had mixed on
friendly terms with unknown tribes, learned
their customs, measured their heads, photo-
graphed them and studied their religions
and languages. He had also collected
plants, had examined the ruins of ancient
civilizations, had estimated the volume,
speed and depth of the strange rivers that
lost themselves in deserts where the wild
horse and the wild camel still range at large.